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PREFACE 


Nineteen Seventy-Six signifies a variety of important happenings. 
In the United States it is Bicentennial, in Canada it is the Olym- 
pics; but the U.S. also conducted a Presidential Election and 
Canada hosted the United Nations Conference on Human Set- 
tlements. Each in its own way is a signal event. 


Two years ago, some of us felt that these and other circum- 
stances raised a range of opportunities for change and for re- 
examination of issues. A Presidential Election and, at a different 
scale but perhaps more specifically, Habitat °76, seemed to pre- 
sent an urgent occasion to stop, look and listen. Where is urbani- 
zation taking us, at home and abroad? Do we want to move in 
this direction and at the current speed? What are the perceived 
benefits and costs? Or are there alternatives? Could we put to- 
gether an agenda for a discussion of more appropriate urban poli- 
cies with 1976, perhaps, as a hinge in the unfolding process of 
change? 


Review and redirection seemed useful to some members of the 
National Council of the Community Planning Association of 
Canada and the Board of Directors of the American Society of 
Planning Officials. In a sense, this realization was one of several 
outcomes of the joint CPAC/ASPO Conference in Vancouver, 
1975. Harvey Perloff has now edited Agenda for the New Urban 
Era, an excellent and comprehensive statement dealing with cur- 
rent and emerging U.S. policy issues. Canada: An Urban Agenda 
is a parallel volume, addressing itself to Canadian policy concerns 
under different conditions. Every attempt has been made to 
focus the policy discussion on currently available solutions. A 


pragmatic approach and middle range time scale was urged upon 
all authors. It has seemed urgent to show practical alternative 
solutions while emphasizing policy goals that are interactive and 
interdependent in real life situations. 


Each and every author, and those who supplied the comments, 
gave freely of his or her time and effort. Without this sustained 
commitment to the project and their patience with the editor, the 
Agenda would never have seen the light of day. Hilda Symonds 
contributed much unremitting labour and supported the editor 
with good advice and executive action throughout the dark and 
lighter hours of the publication process. Jacques Ledoux, Direc- 
tor of National Affairs forC.RA.C., and his staff deserve full cre- 
dit for pushing the volume to its printed result. In its early 
stages, the project owned much to the urging and help of Israel 
Stollman, Executive Director of ASPO, who maintained the link 
to Perloff’s book. The editor alone assumes the responsibility for 
the sins of omission and commission that those who will read 
the Agenda will undoubtedly find. . 


Wee Vira 


H. Peter Oberlander 
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A NEW AGENDA 
FOR OUR CITIES 


Brahm Wiesman 


| AN OVERVIEW 


Canada has achieved significant physical accomplishments in 
city building during the past thirty years. In this short time our 
population has almost doubled, our housing stock has more 
than doubled, and our gross national product per capita has 
increased by about 85% in constant dollars. This period has seen 
arush to the cities, as our population shifted from 55% urban in 
1941, to 75% urban in 1971, at which time one out of every three 
Canadians lived in Montreal, Toronto or Vancouver. These cities 
experienced a 90% increase in population from 1951 to 1971, as 
did the twelve next largest metropolitan areas each with a popu- 
lation of over 200,000. The same rate of growth was experienced 
in the aggregate by Canada’s smaller cities. 


Our performance in qualitative terms is also significant. The 
aggregate quality of housing has improved; mobility within our 
cities has been maintained at reasonable levels; basic infra- 
structure has been provided efficiently; sprawl has in most cases 
been contained; the new suburbs are generally considered as 
desirable places to live; new metropolitan institutions of gov- 
ernment have been created; and in almost every city there are 
several examples of urban excellence as evidenced by the grow- 
ing list of Massey awards. 
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But this aggregate view disguises the profile of our society. In 
spite of economic progress, regional disparity and urban and 
rural poverty persist to a substantial degree. Regional disparity 
has caused outward migration from these areas, and thus they 
have experienced less population growth than would have oc- 
curred from natural increase alone. Rural and urban poverty is 
also widespread and in absolute terms it affects at least one out 
of every four Canadians. Nor are the poor any better off relatively 
than they were twenty years ago. Then as now, the bottom 40% 
of families and unattached individuals receives only 15% of total 
income. Unintentionally, several urban planning programs have 
probably had negative income distribution effects. By limiting 
sprawl housing, costs have been increased, by emphasizing auto 
transport, mobility for the poor has been reduced. 


During the past thirty years planning has reacted to growth and 
its principal objective has been to accommodate, and to some 
extent promote this growth. However, increasing concern for the 
disruption caused by rapid urban growth, as well as the limita- 
tions imposed by ecological and resource constraints, are forc- 
ing a reconsideration of the growth ethic. But just as “anti-pollu- 
tion” is much too narrow an interpretation of ecological issues, 
so is “anti-migration” or “zero population” much too narrow an 
interpretation of urban growth and resource depletion issues. 


Firstly, it must be recognized that Canadian society has consi- 
derable momentum for growth and that, even with zero net popu- 
lation and a birth rate at replacement level, our total population 
will increase by about 25% to twenty-eight million within the 
next twenty-five years. Equally significant in these circumstances 
is the fact that with only moderate rates of internal migration, the 
populations of Ontario, Alberta and British Columbia will in- 
crease by about 50% during this period. On the other hand, 
should immigration proceed at current rates (.8% of total popu- 
lation per annum), our population will be over forty million within 
twenty-five years, in which case, we may indeed be seriously 
underestimating the consequences for our cities. 


Secondly, we must recognize that, regardless of population 
growth, ecological and resource imperatives require a shift in 
values from those of the consumer society to those of the con- 
server society. But we have hardly begun to think seriously of the 
meaning of the conserver ethic for city building and planning — 
in terms of reducing our voracious use of non-renewable energy 
and natural resources, as well as reducing waste and the hap- 


te 


hazard introduction of dangerous residuals into the environment. 


Thirdly, urban growth strategy must take account of population 
distribution as well as aggregate increase. But to relieve the pres- 
sure on Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver will not be easy as 
most of the other metropolitan areas, as well as smaller urban 
centres with natural advantages, are also growing rapidly. Fur- 
ther haphazard stimulation of the growth of these centres could 
be even more disruptive than accommodation of such growth in 
the metropolis. 


Realistic targets and intergovernmental acceptance of strategies 
for shared growth are required. These should seek to equalize the 
opportunities for growth through a careful understanding of the 
structural elements, transportation, communication, . finance, 
business and government services that foster growth. Such a 
strategy should be the basis for a sounder formula for local gov- 
ernment finance, including the financial transfers or tax room 
required in order to provide the necessary local services. 


The new agenda for our cities requires that we manage growth, 
and that we plan for it with new social and ecological imperatives. 


Most observers who have recently tried to understand the per- 
formance of their own country in city building and planning, have 
focused ultimately on the values that have guided society’s ac- 
tions. Fundamentally then, the new agenda involves a value shift: 
from unlimited growth to managed growth; from efficiency to 
equity; from the consumer society to the conserver society. This 
shift ought to place a new emphasis on the traditional profes- 
sional concerns for land use planning and design, for housing 
and transportation, and foster a new attitude to urban land. 


To confront the challenge of growth management under condi- 
tions of rapid change, uncertainty, interdependence, and com- 
plexity, the new agenda also requires a new paradigm for the 
planning process. Some of the emerging characteristics of the 
new planning are: a broad concern for consequences; the iden- 
tification of actions with the most effective leverage for improv- 
ing the environment; non-hierarchical simultaneous national, 
provincial, regional, and local planning — decentralized, inter- 
connected and subject to continuous modification. This will 
require a new attitude to sovereignty and power in our federal 
system, a new emphasis on information, prediction and persua- 
sion, and a more open decision-making process, with greater 
access by citizens to information, and the opportunity for con- 
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structive participation and continuous dialogue. 


To support the new agenda for our cities, and to support the new 
planning will require better knowledge, new programs of edu- 
cation, training and retraining in new combinations of skills, and 
new programs of research and experiment. The significance of 
education and research in regard to the attainment of the goals 
for our cities was recognized by the authors of Canada’s post- 
war federal housing legislation. More recently, the Science 
Council report on our cities has re-emphasized these needs. 
Furthermore, within the jurisdictional tangle that may exist on 
urban affairs in Canada, one thing is certain: only the federal 
government can provide the necessary leadership and support 
for research, experiment, and associated higher education. In 
spite of the federal government's recent very poor performance in 
these areas, an insistent demand must be made for a reallocation 
of resources. Without the necessary qualified people and know- 
ledge, the hope for our cities will be stilled. 

The new agenda for our cities, the new planning, the new needs 
for education and research are formidable challenges, but cer- 
tainly no greater than the ones we faced in 1946 when we had vir- 
tually no plans, no planning, and no planners, and when we were 
unaware of the imminent rush to our cities. 


The following table has been compiled from the Canada Census. 


TABLE | 
CANADIAN POPULATION (in millions) 








1951 1975 1951-75 
No. % No. % % Change 
Canada 14.0 21.5 54 
3 CMAs(1) 3.3 24.2 6.4 30.0 94 
15 CMAs(2) 5.9 42.0 11.0 51.0 86 
Other Urban 2.88 20.5 5.49 25.3 90 
Rural 2.5 17.9 3.8 17.3 52 
Farm 2.8 19.7 1.4 6.6 50 





(1)3 CMAs* Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver 


(2)15 CMAs Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver, p/us Ottawa-Hull, Winnipeg, 
Hamilton, Edmonton, Windsor, Halifax, Québec, Calgary, 
St. Catharines-Niagara, London, Kitchener, Victoria. 


*CMA — Census Metropolitan Area 
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li HISTORIC PERSPECTIVE 


A strong Canadian planning tradition began to take root in the 
1920’s through the efforts of the Commission of Conservation, 
the Town Planning Institute of Canada, and a heterogeneous 
group of reformers attracted to the causes of resource conser- 
vation, public health, and town planning. This movement, led by 
Thomas Adams, left as its principal legacy in the planning field, 
the adoption of a legislative framework of Provincial Town Plan- 
ning Acts. Although the values of the market place and the goal 
of efficiency were strong, they were tempered by a concern for 
the public interest. As expressed by Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King, this means that “private rights cease when they become 
public wrongs”. 


This nascent movement faded during the thirties, and when we 
entered our most dynamic period of urbanization in the late 
1940's it was with a very weak planning structure, and very little 
in tne way of plans, planning or planners, beyond a few planning 
commissions and their very modest staff allotments. 


During the war and immediate post-war period, the Federal Gov- 
ernment became directly involved in the provision of housing, 
first for workers in wartime industry and later for veterans. In the 
context of the post-war goals for social reconstruction, the 
Curtis Report on Housing and Community Planning recom- 
mended federal initiatives that would aid in financing home 
ownership, provide subsidized housing for the lowest income 
groups, and help to develop a tri-level process of community 
planning — federal, provincial and municipal. The authors laid 
great stress on the formal adoption of master plans, and to this 
extent renewed the faith in the legislative process evident in the 
1920's. 


The Federal Government acted through its newly created crown 
corporation, Central Mortgage and Housing, primarily to make 
home ownership easier, but subsidized public housing was not 
taken seriously until the late 1960’s. One of the arguments 
against such involvement was that family allowances would pro- 
vide sufficient income redistribution to allow most Canadians to 
find decent housing in the private market place. 


As far as urban planning was concerned the formal processes 
were left to the provinces and municipalities where the constitu- 
tional powers lay, but some federal actions were nevertheless 
taken. The Community Planning Association of Canada was 
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funded as a citizen group to foster better understanding of the 
need for planning; scholarships were provided for the training of 
planners; and CMHC recruited many planners from Britain to 
work initially for the Corporation with the intention that they 
would later seek employment in the burgeoning provincial and 
municipal planning agencies. 


The period of the 1950’s and much of the 1960’s was a struggle 
for the acceptance of urban planning. Success in this struggle 
resulted in the bureaucratization of this function in both provin- 
cial and municipal governments. Several agencies now have bud- 
gets in the order of a million dollars annually, but the situation is 
uneven and there are still communities with a frontier spirit that 
resist the concept of planning and land use controls, and, even 
where this concept is accepted, tensions persist. 


The system of planning that was established achieved consider- 
able success in most provinces. The Ontario Economic Council 
puts it this way. 


Sprawl has been arrested, many are housed, industry is 
served, neighbourhoods are safe, utilities have capacity, and 
traffic moves at least off-peak. Critics who dismiss this 
achievement have simply not pondered what might, nay would 
have occurred without the Planning Act and the process it fos- 
tered. 


The emphasis was on development control, the limitation of 
sprawl, and the efficient provision of transportation and other 
infra-structure on a metropolitan basis. Underlying this planning 
was the acceptance of the growth ethic. The planner’s role was to 
assist and accommodate this growth with the least possible 
friction. Although they were apparently superficially in conflict 
with the development industry, it was frequently claimed that the 
planners were actually an effective part of that industry by pro- 
viding several essential regulatory and design functions in both 
the public and private sectors. 


Where planning has been undertaken seriously, it has been rea- 
sonably related to implementation. Nevertheless, a survey of 
municipal planning agencies has shown that most major deci- 
sions in the public and private sectors are initiated outside the 
formal planning structure, thereby suggesting a substantially 
more reactive than active role for planning. 


Federally, in this period of euphoria, the government gradually 
broadened its programs in housing and urban development. The 
model for federal involvement was one of “co-operative federal- 
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ism” based on the concept of the Federal Government’s respon- 
sibility for certain minimum standards of welfare across the 
country. This formula involved fiscal transfers to the poorer pro- 
vinces, programs of regional economic development, and stand- 
ardized shared cost programs in several fields. 


Housing legislation was broadened from exclusive concern with 
accommodating families to the inclusion of other groups such as 
students, the elderly and the unattached, and public housing aid 
was made more attractive to provincial and municipal participa- 
tion: New urban assistance programs were introduced covering 
sewerage, land assembly, planning studies and redevelopment. 


By 1967, which was Canada’s one hundredth birthday, we also 
marked a watershed in urban history. It was the occasion for the 
first Federal-Provincial conference of First Ministers to be con- 
cerned exclusively with housing and urban development. The 
conference opened with an impressive statement by Prime Min- 
ister Lester Pearson articulating Canada’s future in terms of an 
essentially urban nation. 


Throughout the 1950’s and 1960’s, Canada’s cities pleaded con- 
stantly for more tax room to meet the demands of burgeoning 
growth. Instead the Prime Minister offered several new shared 
cost programs — in new communities, open space, transporta- 
tion, regional planning, and a joint federal-provincial agency to 
examine and report on urban problems. Conceptually this fitted 
with other successful programs in building Canada’s welfare 
system in health, education and social security. But the Prime 
Minister did not attach any specific funding to these proposals, 
and the provincial premiers, who were only interested in money 
for housing, failed to grasp his vision. The Conference ended 
early and without agreement. 


But the concern for urban problems was not stilled. Indeed the 
period since 1967 has been one of intense debate about our 
urban future. The National Conference on Housing (1968) and on 
Transportation (1969), the Hellyer report, the Lithwick study, the 
new Ministry of State for Urban Affairs, the tri-level consultative 
process, the National Housing Act amendments of 1972, the 
reports of the Economic Council of Canada (1967), the Science 
Council (1971) and Green Paper on Immigration, the appearance 
of new urban political parties, a vastly increased literature on 
urban affairs, all signify the need for a new agenda for our cities, 
for urban policy and for planning. 
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In this ferment, planners, planning agencies and the planning 
process so painfully constructed in the 1950’s and 1960’s have 
not gone unscathed. Starting with the Hellyer report in 1969, it 
has been asserted that urban planning has evolved into a bureau- 
cratic process, devoid of social and ecological concerns and 
timid in its search for a better future. At the same time, urban 
protest movements have mushroomed and have succeeded in 
halting urban renewal, freeways, and gross developments in sev- 
eral cities. During this period planning was criticized for a too 
limited scope of its concerns where it was effective, and for a too 
permissive attitude to development where it was ineffective. 


The early 1970’s have also witnessed a response to these criti- 
cisms through — sincere efforts at citizen participation, particu- 
larly in local area planning; experiments in development control; 
new metropolitan plans with more attention to social and ecolo- 
gical concerns; increased provincial aid for transit; and more 
federal support for low income housing. All straws in a slight 
breeze of change — but certainly not sufficient to suggest that 
we have as yet really adopted a new agenda for our cities. 


The heterogeneity of our present urban reform movement, its dif- 
fuse objectives, and lack of clear ideology, are reminiscent of our 
predecessors who initiated town planning fifty years ago as a 
somewhat confused urban reform movement that later drifted 
away. Are we capable now of building an alliance of urban re- 
formers concerned with urban growth management, its social 
consequences, its environmental impacts, and the political impli- 
cations of increased sharing of power between levels of govern- 
ment and government and the people? Can we build the city of 
social justice, ecological balance, and strong local government, 
and can we even make it a place of joyous perceptual stimulation 
and a diversified, vibrant culture? 


Itt URBAN POLICY 


Although city planning has been accepted as a local responsibili- 
ty for many decades, and the Federal and Provincial Governments 
have had programs both for and in the cities, the concept of an 
explicit urban policy-making process at all levels of government 
is fairly new. 


What policies we have had could best be described as partial and 
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disjointed. Each level of government and each sector within each 
level has, at best, taken account of its urban impacts separately, 
with little regard for their net effect. To simplify, it could be said 
that until fairly recently urban policy was comprised of federal 
housing programs that made the suburbs possible; provincial 
highway programs that made them accessible; metropolitan 
government programs that provided the necessary infra-struc- 
ture; and local government that tried to orchestrate the process 
spatially by regulating subdivision and land use. In this context 
urban policy could be defined simply in terms of mortgages, 
roads, sewers and zoning. 


Obviously this is an inadequate framework if we are serious 
about growth management and concerned about the social con- 
sequences and environmental impacts of urbanization. But dis- 
jointed policy-making does have some redeeming features: mas- 
sive centrally planned errors are avoided, and vitality and initia- 
tive are not thwarted. 


In searching for an alternative policy-making framework the 
opposite extreme, comprehensive planning, is equally unattrac- 
tive. In theory it seeks to co-ordinate at one time and in one 
central place all aspects of all policies that affect the city so that 
the optimum mix of policies and programs may be selected. 


Apart from the fact that in most metropolitan areas we already 
have four levels of government, this is obviously an impossible 
task. Furthermore, even when it is attempted, comprehensive 
planning usually leads to the separation of ends from means, 
and of planning from decision-making. But comprehensive plan- 
ning also has its redeeming features — in its attempt at co-ordi- 
nating and integrating policy and its attention to goals and objec- 
tives. 


The solution to this dilemma is not simply to compromise some- 
where between these two extremes. An explicit urban policy 
framework is required at all levels of government — one that com- 
bines the advantages of these extremes and also several addi- 
tional aspects. 


What is required is a framework for interconnected urban policy 

that has the following characteristics: 

— A formal agency at the highest level of each government that 
is responsible for urban policy (e.g. a cabinet minister) ; 

— An interconnected process of policy formulation through na- 
tional and regional tri-level political consultation supported 
by tri-level meetings of officials; 
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— Acontinuous and non-hierarchical process, decentralized and 
regionalized to the maximum possible extent; 

— The identification of the most strategic areas requiring inter- 
connected policy and action. 


The next sections of this paper identify these areas in terms of 
several aspects of growth management and the social and envi- 
ronmental consequences of urbanization. This is followed by a 
more detailed discussion of the policy-making process. The pa- 
- per concludes with observations on the need for better: know- 
ledge, innovation and experiment, and new programs of educa- 
tion and re-education. 


The position taken here is that the subject matter or content of 
urban policy is not something that can usefully be defined in the 
abstract. It can only be defined in the context of the goals, objec- 
tives and preferences we have for our cities at any particular time 
or, in other words, the purposes to be served. 


IV. GROWTH MANAGEMENT 
Population 


To look back 20 to 30 years is to view a period of astonishing 
growth. From 1941 to 1975 Canada’s population doubled from 
11.5 to 23 million. Currently it is increasing by about one thou- 
sand people a day and, if all this increase were concentrated in 
one place, it would be equivalent to building Winnipeg or the 
Ottawa-Hull region every two years! 


The Federal Government's Green Paper on Immigration has 
heightened the debate on population policy. The figures shown 
here are from that examination. 


TABLE Il 
CANADIAN POPULATION (in thousands) 





Migration Natural 


Census Year Population 10-Year Period in Out Net increase 





1941 11,500 


4941-51 548 379 169 1,972 
a eg 1951-61 1,543 462 1,081 3,148 
es vig 1961-71 1,929 802 627 2,703 
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To understand our population dynamics, it is necessary to appre- 
ciate that Canada’s population now has considerable momentum 
for growth, that because of internal migration this growth is 
uneven, and that the unevenness is further accentuated by ex- 
ternal migration. Here are some of the critical data. 


With no net migration and assuming a fertility rate of 2.0, just 
below replacement, population will increase by 25% to 28 million 
in 2001. Assuming the same fertility rate and a low rate of net 
migration’ , population will increase by 50% to 32.2 million while 
a high rate of net migration? will result in a population of 40 mil- 
lion by 2001. This is roughly where we are headed now and it 
would mean a doubling of Canada’s population in just over thirty 
years. 


The unevenness created by internal and external migration is 
shown by the provincial forecasts for 2001 using a Canadian 


population of 28.3 million assuming virtually no net migration, 
and a medium forecast of 34.6 million. 


TABLE Ill 
POPULATION FORECASTS TO YEAR 2001 








Projection base Percentage Increase 


(thousands) Canada Ontario Alberta B.C. 
28,300 30% 45% 47% 60% 
34,600 60% 90% 85% 220% 








Equally dramatic is the uneven effect of external migration on 
our cities, as shown by the figures for the period from 1961 to 
1971, when total Canadian population increased by 18%. 


TABLE IV 
MIGRATION AS A PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL GROWTH 
FOR MAJOR CITIES, 1961-71 








Growth Rate Foreign Migrants as 
Metro Area 1961-71 Percentage of Total Growth 
% % 
Toronto 44 50 
Vancouver 87 33 
Montreal 30 25 
Calgary 45 21 
Edmonton 47 16 
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What should we do? Demographic planning in Canada has hither- 
to been quite simple. As recently as 1966 the White Paper on Im- 
migration stated, “Canada will need as many qualified immi- 
grants as it is likely to be able to attract during the foreseeable 
future”. Canada has traditionally had an open door policy (a) to 
open the frontier of untapped resources, (b) to have sufficient 
population to maintain a vigorous economy, and (c) to forge a na- 
tional entity strong enough to establish independence from our 
southern neighbour. 


But, if we are to change from an open door to a more limited im- 
migration policy, what numbers should we admit? After its most 
searching study, the Green Paper states, “the balance of advan- 
tages and disadvantages of different rates of growth are con- 
fused by a multitude of offsetting variables — there are few hand- 
holds in the field of demographic planning”. Its only conclusion 
is that, “future immigration policies will need to be formulated 
with particular attention to their effects on the quality of urban 
life Canadian city dwellers seek”. But it is evident that the an- 
swer may depend a great deal on which city dweller is going to 
be heard. 


Clearly the issue is not only how much growth, but where it 
should occur. What are required are agreed upon federal, provin- 
cial and municipal targets for growth sharing. These ought to be 
supported by continued efforts to stem the flow of internal 
migration from depressed regions, and a careful province by pro- 
vince examination to decide where structural changes should be 
introduced, in order better to equalize growth opportunities with 
those of the major metropolitan centres. 


The depressed regions are distinguished by low wages, high 
unemployment, low labour force participation rates, a small tax 
base, and consequently the highest provincial income tax rates. 
But the elimination of regional disparity measured exclusively by 
levels of income does not make sense. It has frequently been ar- 
gued that there is no way of comparing the quality of life in Tor- 
onto, with an income of $8,000 annually, to life in a Maritime 
fishing village with only half that amount. 


Regional development programs have had several components: 

— the equalization of provincial revenue by federal fiscal trans- 
fers; 

— industrial incentives by both the Federal and Provincial Gov- 
ernments; 

— federal funds for agricultural rehabilitation and rural economic 
development; 
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— sporadic federal entrepreneurship as in the case of the Prince 
Edward Island Development Plan and the Cape Breton Devel- 
opment Corporation. 


Of these, the industrial incentive has been particularly contro- 
versial. In addition to certain notable failures, there are apparent- 
ly several cases where the incentives merely resulted in transfer- 
ring employment from one location to another. The more general 
argument has also been made that most of these programs tend 
to treat symptoms by providing welfare, subsidies and public 
works, instead of attacking the structural elements creating 
poverty. 


The probability, however, is that federal programs in the 
depressed regions will become increasingly successful as Gen- 
eral Development Agreements are negotiated with the provinces 
to provide the specific programs needed to take advantage of 
local opportunities, instead of trying to fit local problems into 
predetermined and standardized program slots. 


There may also be some success in stimulating growth outside 
the major metropolitan areas. The rapid growth of most cities 
with under 200,000 population suggests that these places must 
already possess certain natural advantages. Augmenting these 
are changing values that may lead to increasing preference for 
the lifestyles of smaller communities. 


It is nevertheless apparent that any attempt to restructure our 
urban system by the massive development of smaller cities may 
bring about even more disruption, and be even less satisfactory 
than accommodating the same development in the metropolis. 
This view is expressed in the recent report on the Central Ontario 
Lakeshore Urban Complex which states that the existing infra- 
structure and economic momentum of the region enables it to 
absorb large numbers of people relatively easily and economic- 
ally, although at a real and growing environmental and social 
cost. 


Even a cursory examination shows that there are in fact not many 
growth centres to choose from among the cities in the 100,000 to 
200,000 population range, while smaller cities will obviously 
require even more structural changes in transport, communica- 
tions, finance, business and government services if they are to 
improve their competitive advantage. In these circumstances it 
certainly appears unwise to rush headlong towards 40 million 
population by the end of the century, without any national or pro- 
vincial targets for managing this growth. 
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Even if we are successful in evolving an urban policy to manage 
growth nationally and provincially, stemming the migration from 
depressed regions, and making it possible for smaller centres to 
retain and attract population, the challenge of building more liv- 
able metropolitan areas will lose none of its urgency. 


Metropolitan Planning 


By the early 1950’s the stress of rapid urbanization forced the 
recognition that municipal boundaries and planning legislation 
inherited from previous decades had become outmoded. Ontario 
was one of the first provinces to respond when it created Metro- 
politan Toronto in 1953. At about the same time Alberta created a 
province-wide system of regional planning, while in British Co- 
lumbia the Lower Mainland Regional Planning Board began its 
pioneering work. 


Since that time, experiments in metropolitan government and 
planning have become commonplace, and the earliest arrange- 
ments in, for example Toronto and Winnipeg, have evolved 
through several later stages. Most metropolitan areas now have 
effective government and land use planning, although the Pro- 
vince of Quebec has been slower to respond. The Montreal Urban 
Community, for example, only covers the Island of Montreal and 
70% of the metropolitan population, while the urbanizing region 
includes 450 municipalities. 


Both single and two-tier forms of metropolitan government have 
been created. In the latter case tensions generally persist over 
the balance of power, although the trend, at least in Ontario, 
appears to be towards stronger metropolitan government. 


Tensions also persist over the division of powers between the 
metropolitan and provincial governments. In addition to fiscal 
imbalance that has resulted in a larger share of local revenue 
coming from provincial transfer payments, most metropolitan 
governments have been bedevilled by at least some unilateral 
action by the provinces in the fields of housing and transporta- 
tion. 


There are also increasing provincial initiatives in land use plan- 
ning, pre-empting what has up to now been a local prerogative. 
In Ontario, for example, there are the programs for the Niagara 
Escarpment and the Toronto Parkway Belt, and in British Colum- 
bia there are the Land Commission and the Gulf Islands Trust. 
Most far-reaching has been the proposal of the Ontario Economic 
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Council for a formal sub-provincial planning process that would 
become the mandatory basis for more detailed metropolitan or 
regional government plans. 


Clearly the framework for metropolitan government and planning 
will continue to evolve, and the trend appears to favour more pro- 
vincial government intervention. In the short-run this will proba- 
bly be beneficial in obtaining action on important problems, but 
in the long-run this will weaken the role of metropolitan govern- 
ment. This is unfortunate. 


Turning to the content of metropolitan planning, it appears that 
most areas are trying to structure their growth in the form of a 
mosaic of residential communities, with their own employment 
and service centres, connected by a diversified, high perform- 
ance transportation network stressing various forms of public 
transit. Furthermore, it appears that these urban structure plans 
are being designed with increasing sensitivity to landscape con- 
servation and ecological imperatives. 


These urban structure plans continue several traditions of past 
planning. The control of sprawl, to reduce infra-structure costs, 
shorten commuting distances, and maintain access to the coun- 
tryside, has been a long-standing objective. In transportation, 
although past planning has been auto dominant, the continuous 
enlargement of the subway systems in Toronto and Montreal 
could be considered a forerunner to the current emphasis on 
transit. 


Unfortunately recent metropolitan plans, with few exceptions, 
still concentrate more on a theoretical end state than strategic 
programs to manage growth. The process of land development, 
and in particular the conversion of raw land to urban uses, 
appears to be neglected as a policy issue. Instead, reliance ap- 
pears to be placed on the co-ordinated development of transpor- 
tation and other major infra-structure, and on land use controls 
as the principal means of implementation. 


The trend in controls is towards more sophisticated and flexible 
forms of regulation; for example, those proposed in downtown 
Vancouver and Toronto. But the situation is uneven; downtown 
Montreal, for example, gives the impression of unbridled devel- 
opment and unnecessary giantism. 


The concept of metropolitan growth that is being adopted fol- 
lows closely the proposal that was made by Humphrey Carver in 
1962 for Cities in the Suburbs. It tries to make life more cohe- 
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rent by providing a community focus that is more significant 
than the traditional shopping centre. In spite of internal malls 
and two department stores, these have merely become larger and 
more impersonal machines for mass merchandising. By contrast, 
the concept for the town centre of a small resource frontier com- 
munity in Northern Manitoba captures the essence of Carver's 
idea. In Leaf Rapids the town centre is one building and is in- 
tended to house the elementary school, hospital, government 
offices, public and private recreation, hotel, restaurant, bar, 
shops and several casual meeting places. 


To realize his concept, Carver argues on several grounds that the 
land should not remain in fragmented private ownership. He pro- 
poses instead a new kind of public enterprise in the form of a 
Town Centre Development Corporation to assemble the land, re- 
serve the sites necessary for public use, and lease the remainder 
for private development on a competitive basis. This ought to be 
tried. 


Although recent metropolitan structure plans contain growth 
allocations for jobs and housing, none specifically addresses the 
public issues involved in the land conversion process through 
which these allocations are realized. In effect, the public sector 
is deciding the location and timing of development, and the in- 
stallation and financing of the major elements of infrastructure, 
and then simply hoping that development will occur in the private 
sector as planned. Perhaps these hopes will be fulfilled because 
of the difficulty in obtaining services and approvals at other loca- 
tions. But the consequences deserve closer examination. The 
restricted land market has several disadvantages: it means high- 
er land and housing costs; less ability to acquire land for public 
purposes or for private land assembly; less opportunity for ima- 
ginative site planning; and depending on prior land ownership 
and the rigidity of public plans, the possibility of an oligopoly in 
serviced land. Finally, there is the private realization of increased 
land values under conditions of restricted supply that are im- 
posed by the public sector. Having opted both for effective land 
use planning and private land ownership, it may be possible to 
secure a better alternative to the one described above. This is ex- 
plored in the next section. 


Urban Land Policy 


In 1974 the average land cost for single detached dwellings fi- 
nanced under the N.H.A. in Montreal was $2,300 and similar 
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costs were experienced in the other large cities in Quebec. In the 
same year the cost in Toronto and Vancouver was $19,500, and 
for most other larger centres in Ontario, it ranged from $10,000 to 
$15,000, but for several cities it was closer to the figure for Tor- 
onto. 


This difference in cost cannot be explained by a difference in de- 
mand, as there were 12,000 single family dwelling starts in Mon- 
treal, but only half that number in both Toronto and Vancouver. 
One explanation of the difference is that land use planning, the 
control of sprawl, and strict subdivision approval procedures are 
the norm in Ontario and British Columbia, but this is not so in 
Quebec. This view is supported by Blumenfeld and the Ontario 
Economic Council. 


To simplify, it appears that the homeowner in Ontario and Van- 
couver pays about $170 a month to amortize the difference in 
land costs over those in Montreal. Offsetting this are the tangible 
and intangible costs of sprawl in Montreal. Although these are 
substantial, they are difficult to quantify. It is nevertheless perti- 
nent to ask whether this is not too high a price to pay for land use 
planning? Or, if we wish to maintain the benefits of planning, 
whether we should not more closely examine the present system 
of land conversion, land tenure and land taxation? Housing costs 
are a significant element in the consumer price index and, where 
it stands, have become the singular public issue in Canada. Sure- 
ly this lends urgency to such an examination. 


Leaving aside consideration of the cumbersome procedures in- 
volved in the land conversion process, and the equitable distribu- 
tion of the cost of infrastructure, there are two public policies 
that hold the promise of improvement over the present system. 
These are public land banking and shifting more of the property 
tax to land. 


To the extent that metropolitan planning does in fact determine 
the overall structure of land uses, then at least in this aspect of 
the total land development process, the rdle of the land market 
as an allocative mechanism is greatly diminished. This is not in 
itself an argument for public land banking, but it does remove 
one of the barriers to its consideration. 


A more positive argument lies in the fact that land use planning 
is most effective when land is not highly fragmented. This allows 
densities and uses to be shifted from one place to another, and it 
makes it more possible to conserve land for open space, or for 
public uses such as transportation corridors. 
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in most metropolitan areas this requires land assembly, but such 
assembly becomes much more difficult and costly after metro- 
politan growth plans have been publicized. Regardless of when 
the land is assembled, there are several arguments for doing so 
in the public sector. These are: windfall gains if any will accrue 
publicly; it will subsequently be easier to acquire land for public 
use; carrying charges are less in the public sector; the timing, 
financing and construction of major infrastructure can proceed 
with the assurance that all of the affected lands will be devel- 
oped; if the supply of serviced land is sufficiently increased, this 
may have a moderating effect on price. (But this is not an argu- 
ment for the sale of land below market price, particularly for mid- 
dle and upper income housing.) Once land is assembled publicly, 
the questions as to how much should be re-sold, or managed on 
a leasehold basis, and what process of competitive bidding 
should be used, raise another set of issues that need not be 
entered into here. 


There are also several arguments against public land banking. It 
ties up capital; if it were to become widespread, under present 
market conditions it would only serve to raise the price still fur- 
ther; it would be undesirable to have a government monopoly of 
land that is in the process of conversion to urban uses. 


Although it has several advantages, it is apparent that, by itself, 
land banking may not have a very deep effect in altering land 
prices. Another alternative is to shift more of the property tax 
from improvements to land. It is asserted that this would have 
the effect of lowering land costs on the periphery and, should 
this be the case, it would also facilitate land assembly nearer to 
the time of development. But just as public land banking by itself 
appears to be an insufficient policy on urban land, so does shift- 
ing the property tax. It too has some undesirable consequences, 
mainly the result of forcing an economic rationale to land use 
changes where there may be other overriding social or ecological 
considerations. Some examples would be the high cost of main- 
taining private open space within the built-up area, the pressure 
for higher densities, and the likelihood of shifting more of the tax 
burden onto low cost housing occupying potentially valuable 
central city sites. 


In this brief space it is obvious that not all the arguments with 
respect to these policies could be exposed. Both land banking 
and a shift towards the land tax do appear to be beneficial, but 
neither is a panacea, and both have side effects that may require 
additional countervailing actions. 
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In the end, public policy will be guided by how we view our urban 
land. If we view it primarily as a resource to satisfy our own and 
the urban needs of future generations, then we will arrive at one 
set of answers. If we view it as an investment good (and if it is to 
be any good, it should double in value every seven years under 
conditions of zero inflation), then we will arrive at another set of 
answers. 


Many conflicting views have been expressed on the policy op- 
tions supported here. Perhaps what is needed more than any- 
thing else is to clear the air by an authoritative examination of 
public policy in this area — a Federal-Provincial Royal Commis- 
sion on Urban Land could break new ground. It should be advo- 
cated and supported. 


Equality in Urban Programs 


The Economic Council of Canada paid particular attention to 

poverty in Canada in its Fifth Annual Review in 1968. It stated: 
Poverty in Canada is real. Its numbers are not in the thous- 
ands, but the millions. There is more than our society can 
tolerate, more than our economy can afford, and far more than 
existing methods and efforts can cope with. Its persistence, 
at a time when the bulk of Canadians enjoy one of the highest 
standards of living in the world, is a disgrace . . . One of the 
notable characteristics of poverty in modern times is that it is 
so located in both city and country, and often so disguised, 
that it can pass largely unnoticed by those in happier circum- 
stances... Yet the figures — even the conservative rather ten- 
tative estimates of this chapter — show indisputably that it is 
there, most everywhere in Canada on a larger scale than most 
Canadians probably suspect. 


It appears that neither rapid economic progress, nor the welfare 
state has eliminated poverty, and both are impressive. For exam- 
ple, between 1956 and 1970 government expenditures increased 
from 25% to 36% of the G.N.P., and approximately one-quarter 
of these expenditures now consists of transfer payments to indiv- 
iduals. During the same period, total government expenditures 
increased 4.3 times in current dollars. By comparison, the ex- 
penditure on health services increased 10.7 times, on education 
6.3 times, and on welfare 5.0 times. These increases derived 
both from increasing total expenditure, and from a reallocation 
of defence spending. By 1970, health, education and welfare ac- 
counted for 50% of government expenditures compared to 30% 
in 1956. 
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In absolute terms it appears that one out of every four Canadians 
could be considered as poor. Nor has their relative position 
changed, as their share of total income has remained constant 
since 1951. The poor are a heterogeneous population. Significant 
numbers are found in metropolitan areas, in smaller urban areas, 


and in rural areas. Compared to the metropolitan areas, the inci- 


dence of poverty may be greater in the small urban centres, and 
still greater in the rural areas, but the relative position of the poor 
is probably worst in the metropolitan areas, where the general 
level of income is higher. Within the metropolitan areas, a signi- 
ficant number of the poor are aged or apparently unemployable. 


Poverty and poor housing are particularly intense among Cana- 
da’s 300,000 native people. During the past decade, they too have 
begun migrating to the cities; where about one-third of the native 
people were enumerated in the last census, adding a new dimen- 
sion to urban poverty. x 
Rapid urbanization places particular stress upon the supply of 
low income housing, and creates several other disadvantages for 
thie poor. The recent protest movements in Montreal, Toronto and 
Vancouver over the continued demolition of low income housing 
are indicative of this crisis. Exacerbating it is the roughly 1% va- 
cancy rate in ‘apartments in these-cities, and the high demand 
created by the demographic wave that crowded our elementary 
schools beyond belief in the 1950's. “ 


Lack of mobility and low income force the poor to seek low cost 
housing, primarily in the older parts of the central cities. But the 
competition for central sites raises land values as well as taxes, 
and these are expressed in higher rents and crowding for the 
poor. Adding to the problem of.the poor in the central city is the 
control of spraw! in the suburbs, that has the further effect of 
generally pare the level of land values. . 


Some. cl exlating innér city‘ low cost housing is in the path of 
commercial and industrial redevelopment and in constant threat 
of demolition. Inner city areas where there are low’ cost Tesiden- 
tial facilities are frequently mixed-use areas ‘with hight traffic den; 
sities and low environmental quality. But even whére the livablli- 
ty of older low rent neighbourhoods has been maintained, and: 
this condition is widespread in Canadian cities, there is the 
threat of the middle class converting this housing to their needs 
and of apartment developers ready to demolish and rebuild. 
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Auto dominant transportation, which has increased mobility and 
the range of opportunities available to the middle class, has 
meant exactly the opposite for the poor. To the extent that funds 
for road building have come from property taxes, the poor have 
been placed in double jeopardy as municipal taxes represent a 
disproportionate share of their income. 


The poor probably suffer much more from the effects of inflation 
than other groups, and the need to increase our concern for equi- 
ty is therefore urgent. In the short-run there appears to be grow- 
ing support for shelter allowances, but this only adds one more 
program to an already overburdened welfare system. Further- 
more, while improving the demand for housing, this will proba- 
bly not be effective in increasing the supply. (Blumenfeld also 
argues against shelter allowances, claiming that this kind of ar- 
rangement may distort the spending patterns of the poor and 
may also necessitate a means test.) In the longer run there ap- 
pears to be support for the concept of guaranteed annual income. 
But it takes several forms, it is not a substitute for all other pro- 
grams of social security, and there is as yet no consensus on 
what it should be or when it should be introduced. 


In these circumstances the provision of positive short-run mea- 
sures to preserve and increase the supply of low cost housing 
appears to be a more hopeful approach, and this need not involve 
discredited forms of public housing. Virtually all of the neces- 
sary programs are in place; all that is required is to increase the 
funding and support. 


The alternatives include: (a) increasing the supply of moderate 
income housing to expedite the filter-down process by programs 
such as assisted homeownership, co-operative housing, non- 
profit housing; (b) increasing the supply of low cost housing — 
by senior citizens’ projects in the central city and suburbs; by 
purchasing public housing units in private developments; by 
purchasing old hotels and remodelling them for hostel accom- 
modation, and by purchasing existing housing, remodelling and 
infilling to increase the accommodation in low rent areas; (c) 
creating some small projects of public housing; (d) purchasing 
existing low rent housing in areas threatened by redevelopment; 
and (e) withholding rezoning and therefore redevelopment in cer- 
tain other low rent housing areas. 


These short-run measures ought to be viewed in the larger con- 
text of housing policy, the subject of the next section. 
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Housing 


Our aggregate performance in housing over the past thirty years 
has been impressive. About 5% of the G.N.P. has been expended 
on the construction of new housing, and the housing sector has 
represented about one-third of the total value of new construc- 
tion. A generally rising standard of living, combined with con- 
venient mortgage terms, has allowed a whole generation of Cana- 
dians, with no more than middle income, to acquire new homes, 
mostly single family dwellings in the suburbs. 


This is not to suggest that we have met the needs of low income 
groups or that the future looks as promising. The increased cost 
of single family dwellings over the past ten years has far out- 
stripped other increases in the consumer price index. While 
some of this increase may be attributed to larger homes, this is 
not the case for C.M.H.C. financed housing, as the current 
average size of 1,100 square feet has decreased slightly in recent 
years. The increased cost of single family dwellings has been re- 
flected in higher gross debt service ratios; in spite of longer 
amortization periods, the average down payment increased from 
$5,000 in 1973 to over $7,000 in 1974. 


Single family dwellings have as a consequence represented a 
diminishing proportion of housing starts, and in 1974 accounted 
for 45% of all starts in Montreal and Vancouver and 20% in Tor- 
onto. Increased costs have also caused higher densities, parti- 
cularly in the suburbs where many projects are now being built at 
ten or more units to the acre, compared to three or four for single 
family dwellings. In terms of social preference, this probably 
means less space than most Canadians want, but it may also 
produce a stronger sense of community and successful social 
foci, as well as greater opportunities for the use of transit. 


In the case of tenants, rent increases have in the aggregate been 
less than increases in the consumer price index, but current va- 
cancy ratios of 1% or less in the major metropolitan areas may 
indicate that much higher rents are needed to attract new invest- 
ment. 


Housing policy has been made primarily at the federal level, but 
many of the programs involve shared costs with the provinces 
and most of them have their own housing programs, to take ad- 
vantage of federal aid as well as to provide their own incentives. 
An examination of federal programs shows that just over 
300,000 dwelling units or about 5% of the housing stock has 
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been constructed under one of several provisions for low income 
groups. Of this number, about 120,000 units or close to 2% of 
the total housing stock qualifies for some form of continuing 
subsidy payment. The federal share of these payments was 
about $90 million in 1974. Of the balance, most were constructed 
under the limited dividend or non-profit provisions of the Hous- 
ing Act. 


Over and above these dwelling units, financial aid has also been 
provided for over 100,000 hostel units, about two-thirds of which 
were for students. 


The recent emphasis in federal programs has been on Assisted 
Home Ownership. Although this program was only introduced in 
1973, it absorbed half of C.M.H.C.’s housing commitments by 
the following year. Under this program, families with children re- 
ceive interest reducing payments when purchasing a new home. 
Most of those who were assisted in 1974 had an income from 
$8,000 to $13,000, and the average interest reducing payment 
was about $50 monthly. 


Together with other programs of aid to low and moderate income 
housing, 30,000 units were financed directly by C.M.H.C. in 1974, 
or close to 15% of housing starts in that year. 


Although the complexities of the housing market ought to be 
unravelled in the process of policy formulation, there is a strong 
temptation to deal with the symptoms rather than the causes, as 
there are in any event only a limited number of policy options. 
Furthermore, some causes of the “housing problem” may be 
structural, and therefore all that most housing policies can 
achieve is to relieve the symptoms. 


Policy options fall generally into two categories: those that 
affect the demand (i.e. aid the consumer), and those that affect 
the supply (i.e. aid the producer). Action is required in both areas 
so that increases in supply will be met by effective demand, and 
so that improvements in effective demand will not merely be re- 
flected in price increases. 


On the demand side, there are two principal options. One is to 
attempt to decrease the demand by limiting growth, the other is 
to increase the effective demand by making transfer payments to 
people with low or moderate incomes. These transfers can take 
several forms, such as interest rate reductions, capital grants, 
rent supplements, or shelter allowances. 
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Programs in this category can be universal and designed on a 
sliding scale related to income, or they can be selective on a first 
come, first served basis to benefit particular individuals, such as 
families (with children) who are purchasing their first new home, 
or low income people whose name has come to the top of the 
waiting list for public housing. 


On the supply side, there are many more policy options. These 

fall broadly into five categories. As the description of the pro- 

grams that are possible under each of these is fairly complex, 
only a few are listed for illustrative purposes. 

— Make private investment more profitable (e.g. taxation mea- 
sures). 

— Increase the supply of the factors of production-serviced land 
and mortgage funds (e.g. land assembly, access to pension 
funds). 

— Reduce costs (e.g. cooperative and non-profit housing). 

— Improve efficiency (e.g. revise standards, improve construc- 
tion management, introduce new technology). : 

— Conserve existing low cost housing (zoning, neighbourhood 
improvement, residential rehabilitation). 


In examining housing legislation against the list of policy op- 
tions, it is immediately apparent that there is no shortage of pro- 
grams on the books, or the opportunity to implement them flexi- 
bly. The application of these programs has two major deficien- 
cies: 

1. Projecting the current rate of assistance to low and moderate 
income housing for 20 years shows that less than 10% of the 
housing stock in 1995 will have been assisted. This is far too 
low a target. 

2. Although comparing the allocation of resources to programs 
on the demand and the supply side is complicated by non- 
comparable elements and the fact that several programs are 
double-barrelled, it appears that giving away money to the 
consumer is proving more attractive to policy-makers than sti- 
mulating production. Most of the policy options on the sup- 
ply side have not been pursued vigorously. Of these, increas- 
ing the supply of mortgage funds and of serviced land was 
given the highest priority by the 1969 Task Force on Housing 
and Urban Development. For mortgage funds, it is still possi- 
ble to single out trusted pension plans as a significant 
untapped source. In 1970 they held 13% of the assets of Cana- 
da’s financial institutions, but had only 9% of their funds in- 
vested in residential mortgages compared to 50% for the life 
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insurance companies. It would also be desirable to shift some 
of the lending institutions’ priorities from luxury hotels, of- 
fices and banks to housing. 


To improve the supply of serviced land, the 1969 Task Force em- 
phasized the role of public land banking and since that time sev- 
eral provinces, notably British Columbia, Alberta and Ontario, 
have entered this field more aggressively. No jurisdiction, how- 
ever, appears to have aclearly thought out urban land policy, and 
a Royal Commission on Urban Land may be the necessary im- 
petus. 


Urbanization and the Environment 


Urbanization has been a handmaiden to the growth ethic and the 
values of the consumer society. Resource depletion, the pro- 
fligate use of non-renewable energy sources, the production of 
mountains of waste, the release of harmful residuals to the air 
and water, the defacement of the landscape, the unnecessary 
loss of the agricultural land, wildlife habitat and sensitive ecolo- 
gical sites, have all been measures of progress and success. 


According to the Science Council, the time has come to re-eval- 
uate growth and the composition of its output. This will require a 
process of social learning and the evolution of a new ethic to 
restore a semblance of ecological balance to our urban industrial 
society. The task is immense, and it must therefore infuse every 
aspect of decision-making in the public and private sectors. 


In the short-run there are several. imperatives for urban planning: 

— Comprehensive conservation plans should be prepared, 
adopted and enforced in every urban region. These should 
identify land to be conserved for non-urban uses, for water- 
shed protection, landscape values, ecological sensitivity, 
agriculture, forestry, wildlife, noisebreaks or regional parks. 

— The approval of subdivision and site plans should be withheld 
unless it is supported by an ecological impact analysis. This 
will require the training and retraining of designers and admi- 
nistrators for these new tasks. 

— Transportation and land use planning should place greater 
emphasis on adapting the city to transit use, and research 
and development should be supported in regard to transit 
vehicles particularly suitable for Canadian cities, including 
cold weather operation. 

— Building design should turn to energy conservation and site 
planning to enhancing the micro-climate. 
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— Waste water should be treated (42% of the population in cities 
over 100,000 are not even served by primary treatment, nota- 
bly Montreal) and harmful water borne emissions should be 
controlled at the source. F 

— The environment should be more carefully monitored and the 
release of additional residuals prohibited until their effect is 
known. We are already pouring significant quantities of mer- 
cury, arsenic, cadmium, lead and carcinogenic chemicals into 
the environment without fully appreciating the consequences 
of these actions. 


V THE FEDERAL ROLE IN THE CITIES 


The Federal Government has two réles in housing and urban dev- 
elopment. One is in policy analysis and development which 
ought to be in the interconnected framework discussed earlier, 
the other is in program delivery. Furthermore, one set of pro- 
grams is targeted directly at housing and urban development, 
primarily through, Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, 
the other is the myriad of federal single purpose programs that 
have significant consequences for the cities; but are designed 
with other objectives. 


What is required is a sense of priority between these réles, in- 
cluding the moot question of replacing standardized shared cost 
programs or urban assistance (sewerage, new communities, land 
assembly, neighbourhood improvement, transit vehicles, railway 
relocation) by a more appropriate alternative. 


The establishment of the Ministry of State for Urban Affairs sug- 
gested that priority would be given to the policy analysis and 
development réle involving other Federal Government depart- 
ments and the Provinces, but this is uncertain. The hopeful state- 
ment of the Minister of Urban Affairs on “The Future Process of 
Policy and Program Development” presented to the second tri- 
level conference in 1973, which was a proposal for dialogue, does 
not appear to have been taken too seriously by any of the parties. 
Instead there appears to be a continued preoccupation with pro- 
gram delivery in housing and urban development, as ribbon- 
cutting pushes out the much tougher and complex urban policy 
issues. 


This course, if it is indeed being followed, assumes that in the 
long-run the massive spending power of the Federal Government 
will save our cities. In defence of that view, there is the Federal 
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Government success over the past 30 years in constructing our 
welfare state in health, social security and higher education 
largely through the shared costs programs with the provinces. 


But transposing this concept to the cities is unrealistic for sev- 
eral reasons, constitutional and financial. Even now the larger 
and more rapidly growing provinces would like to take over the 
administration of federal housing programs, and any attempt to 
increase federal revenues sharply in order to greatly expand ur- 
ban assistance programs is sure to be resisted. 


The proliferation of standardized shared cost programs of urban 
assistance can also be objected to on more general grounds. 
These programs change local priorities by offering the illusion of 
cheap dollars; they force the distortion of unique problems into 
standardized program slots; and, in any event, there is no super- 
ior intelligence in Ottawa that ought to decide on local needs for 
Rimouski or Moose Jaw. In the short-run the cities have never- 
theless been glad to have a trickle of federal tax dollars returned 
for urban programs, but this does not seriously confront the 
underlying problem of fiscal imbalance. 


To avoid federal financial allocations to standardized shared 
cost programs and, even more importantly, to evolve a national 
urban growth strategy, the Federal Government ought to make a 
commitment to negotiate General Urban Development Agree- 
ments with each of the Provinces following the lines of the gen- 
eral development agreements being negotiated by the Depart- 
ment of Regional Economic Expansion. A significant first step 
would be for the Federal Government to open its own decision- 
making process to more meaningful intergovernmental dialogue 
on the effects of its programs on urban and regional develop- 
ment. Admittedly, federal-provincial tensions in other fields do 
not make such cooperation easy. It will require statesmanship, 
but at least the changing political orientation of provincial gov- 
ernments, from a rural and small town to an urban complexion 
ought to aid in this process. 


For the central réle of the Ministry of State for Urban Affairs to 
have legitimacy in developing a national urban growth strategy 
we will require a strong commitment from the Cabinet, and a re- 
versal of traditional attitudes to power and confidentiality within 
the fiefdoms that comprise the separate ministries of the Govern- 
ment. This will also require skillful negotiations with the Pro- 
vinces, as they are either developing their own strategy or are not 
convinced that an explicit strategy is required, or are sceptical 
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that the Federal Government will in fact surrender some of its 
power to implement such a strategy. 


Clearly a national urban growth strategy and the institutional 
framework for implementing it will not come about by backroom, 
comprehensive planning in Ottawa.While good information is 
certainly needed, and the decision-making process ought to be 
well-informed, it appears that dialogue and federal-provincial 
bilateral agreements are the most salient aspects, followed by a 
commitment from both the Federal and Provincial Governments 
to continued tri-level regional planning. 


The tri-level regional consultative mechanism at the political and 
administrative levels instituted early in the life of the Ministry of 
State for Urban Affairs was a significant institutional innovation 
for policy development and program co-ordination, but there 
does not seem to be very much evidence of federal or provincial 
government commitment to this process. If these committees 
are still meeting on a regular basis and if they are doing anything 
significant, it is a well-kept secret. Not until several of the lead- 
ing government departments, both federal and provincial, have 
created permanent institutional machinery to serve this process 
will we know that it is firmly established. At the federal level this 
could very well mean a reorganization of several administrations 
on a stronger regional basis with a sharp reduction in the powers 
exercised in Ottawa. In the long-run this appears to be a more 
practical means of insinuating urban impacts into the federal 
decision-making process than to expect that this goal can be 
achieved by the Ministry of State in Ottawa. 


Obviously the federal rdle is critical, but placing most of our 
hopes for the cities in Ottawa rather than with the provinces and 
stronger local government may be unwise. 


The Federal Government has shown some leadership in creating 
the Ministry of State for Urban Affairs, but this ought to be fol- 
lowed by creating parallel mechanisms at the provincial level. 
Perhaps we will then find that the appearance of action no longer 
exceeds the performance. 


VI ANEW AGENDA FOR PLANNING 

To meet the challenge of urbanization will require much more 
than more intergovernmental machinery. It will also require that 
our institutions are infused with a new culture of planning. 
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The new planning must rest on an understanding of the salient 
characteristics of the environment: (a) that large irreversible pro- 
cesses are at work, and (b) that complexity in the environment 
derives both from rapid change, and the growing and unpredict- 
able interdependence of its parts. 


While this situation calls for more planning, it is also one that 

makes planning more difficult: 

— greater uncertainty requires more attention to long-term ef- 
fects; 

— greater interdependence requires more attention to the unin- 
tended consequences of single purpose programs; 

— greater rate of change requires more anticipation and active 
planning in place of reactive planning; 

— greater complexity requires “strategic planning”, the identifi- 
cation of emergent processes and the actions that will have 
the greatest leverage in improving the environment. 


Active planning, as distinct from reactive planning, does not 
start with predetermined institutional slots where problems are 
defined to fit standardized solutions. Nor does it accept naive 
populism as the organizing principle for our democratic process. 
Nor does it accept a simplistic model of rational economic man 
as the criterion for intervention or non-intervention in the pro- 
cess of urbanization. 


The character of our present environment increasingly suggests 
that previous experience is not a very reliable guide to action. 
More than ever, this requires the working out with all concerned 
of plans and programs of action that are subject to continuous 
modification. As stated earlier, it requires non-hierarchical, si- 
multaneous national, provincial, regional and local planning, 
decentralized and interconnected to the maximum possible ex- 
tent. It requires a new attitude to sovereignty and power in our 
federal system. It requires a new emphasis on information, pre- 
diction, persuasion, instead of coercion and authoritarian power. 
It requires more attention to creating the enabling conditions for 
the future than in regulating the present. It also requires a more 
open decision-making process, with greater access by citizens 
to information, and the opportunity for constructive participation 
and continuous dialogue. 


It would be utopian to assume that such changes will come 
about easily, that they will not be resisted or, even if gradually 
accepted, that confrontation will be avoided, or that special in- 
terests will disappear. 
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Vil EDUCATION, RESEARCH AND EXPERIMENT 


Over the long run the greatest reward to our cities will come from 
investment now in related education, research and experiment. 
Or, in other words, better knowledge and ideas, and more capa- 
ble, knowledgeable and creative people. Considering our limited 
and dispersed resources and the wide range of programs that 
ought to be developed, only the Federal Government can provide 
the necessary funding to ensure a reasonable threshold of sup- 
port over a sufficiently wide spectrum of activities. 


Unfortunately, the recent withdrawal of federal funding from the 
innovative Urban Demonstration Grant Program and from the 
Urban Research Council of Canada, when both of these pro- 
grams were showing promise, was a serious blow. This reverse 
should be taken as the opportunity to press for a better long- 
term framework of support. 


Defining the required policies, programs and _ institutional 
mechanisms will not be easy, considering the diversity of needs. 
It would require a knowledgeable and fairly sizable task force to 
begin to define the requirements, to identify the most obvious 
gaps, to perceive the ways in which funds might be used to great- 
est advantage, what additional funding mechanisms are required, 
and which existing ones should be dropped. 


There have been several efforts in recent years by Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation, the Ministry of State for Urban 
Affairs, the Science Council, and the Urban Research Council at 
defining a part of the total spectrum of needs, but all of these 
have been undertaken from the limited perspective or institution- 
al view of the agency conducting these enquiries. 


It might be much more useful to find out what would happen if 
national and regional task forces were assembled covering inter- 
ests from technical training to postgraduate degrees in new com- 
binations of knowledge, from initial learning to mid-career pro- 
grams of education and exchange, from academic research to 
policy research and program and project evaluation, from the so- 
cial sciences to the physical sciences, engineering and techno- 
logy, from producers to consumers, from the academic and 
scientific community, politicians and public administrators to 
the private sector, and from Newfoundland to Vancouver Island. 


Trying the untried and searching for the unknown is obviously 
fraught with risks. It would be reassuring to know that some- 
where in Ottawa there is someone who is sufficiently concerned 
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about improving our performance in building more livable cities 
to take this risk, and to call on the untapped reservoir of ideas 
“out there”, to define our requirements and priorities in educa- 
tion, research and experiment. 


To fail to respond, to take superficial action, to continue to pur- 
sue separate programs without reference to the whole, repre- 
sents a much greater risk than grasping the nettle. 


FOOTNOTES: 


1 .2% of total population annually, i.e. 42,000 net or 100,000 gross in the 1970's. 
2 8% of total population annually, i.e. 170,000 net or 230,000 gross in the 1970's. 
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ON READING WIESMAN’S AGENDA 
COMMENTARY 


Alan Armstrong 


So as not to feel responsible for all the world’s ills, those engaged in 
planning have to think about the essence and extent of our proper mé- 
tier. If our society seems intent on going to hell on a freeway, our res- 
ponsibility in planning is less than the total redirection of society, yet 
somewhat more than the working out of a freeway of sufficient capacity. 
These questions come to mind on reading Brahm Wiesman’s back- 
ground paper on urbanization in Canada. 


Let us say that planning as here understood takes in those factors that 
can be seen to require permanent topographic change and those that 
can be seen to follow from such change. This will prove quite enough to 
keep us busy. As persons and as citizens we will have many other preoc- 
cupations to engage our attention out of working hours. 


The topographic changes that are our occupational concerns usually 
spread their costs over very long periods and sometimes over wide 
areas: they will affect a great many people. They include the residential 
area that presumes private cars, the downtown complex that bases capi- 
tal gains on elevators and air-conditioning, the inter-city travel and mail 
systems that presuppose jet flyways. 


At this three-quarter point in the twentieth century Canadians, as peri- 
pheral North Americans, are becoming aware that we have accepted 
these presumptions, or at least the gadgets that go with them. As North 
Americans, we have to ask how long we can expect to go on command- 
eering three-quarters of the world’s yield of non-renewable resources, to 
go on under-occupying so rich a share of the world’s habitable land, to 
go on abusing the biosphere as if it were ours. The planning question is 
not only: “Are we our brothers’ keepers?” but: “Are we also our grand- 
sons’ keepers?” 


Mr. Justice Brandeis once said that a distinguishing mark of profession- 
al responsibility is that it transcends the interests of the client of the 
moment, and extends to the interests of society as a whole. If the plan- 
ning profession’s responsibilities also extend in a special way to the 
society of the future, what an awesome responsibility it is. 


Looking back at the city-building that has taken place in our lifetimes (in 
Canada that is nearly half of all that has been done), the impact of plan- 
ning activity has not been negligible. Wiesman documents its main fea- 
tures. Does that impact indicate that the next generation of urbanization 
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can be better managed? Which successes can be built upon? What crit- 
ical processes show runaway, unmanaged tendencies? On which areas 
of understanding and technique ought we now to concentrate? Where 
and how do we apply ourselves? The present volume offers an oppor- 
tunity, rare in daily practice, to look at questions such as these. 


Some specifically Canadian aspects of our settlement history may use- 
fully be added to Wiesman’s account, before returning to these ques- 
tions. Two distinct systems of settlement pattern and property law, out 
of our past, set limits on what our governments can now do, singly or 
(especially) in combinations. Various stern necessities, including de- 
fence against the Americans, have led to wide acceptance in Canada of 
partnerships between governments and entrepreneurs: canals and har- 
bours, railways, power and telecommunications, broadcasting and air- 
lines are examples, in addition to housing, regional economic develop- 
ment, even government office space. Local government has been over- 
looked if not mistrusted, its activities have until recently undergone lit- 
tle testing in the courts, and local politicians have not built much of a 
power base in national politics. The various experiments in metropolitan 
government reflect provincial imposition more than municipal vision or 
ingenuity. Federal measures, notably in finance, have had much to do 
with the spurt in the 1960's of high-rise building, thus putting great pres- 
sures on older parts of cities and rendering many local plans obsolete. 
Not least, the persistent federal preference for a continental outlook has 
put regional and local governments into the ring, not only with heavy- 
eight multi-national corporations but with multi-national persuasions 
in concept and culture as well. The result is less an urban system than, 
as Maurice Sauvé said, “a slender necklace of city-states set in the 
tundra”. 


From outside the traditional arena of the formal planning process, there 
have come a number of populist reactions: conservationist, anti-techno- 
cratic, ethnic, nationalist, egalitarian in various blends. These now im- 
pinge on formal planning activity and in the nature of things they are 
mostly local: demonstrations, demands for access to official informa- 
tion and thinking, hearings and confrontations, and so forth. They are 
healthy in that they remind bureaucrats, who may have forgotten, who 
their clients are. In Canada, these manifestations often put demands on 
local politicians to which they cannot effectively respond: as, for exam- 
ple, to the terms of development credit, policy on immigration, the tax 
structure and the supra-urban components of social capital like airports 
and highways. 


What then is to be the nature of the planning function in a period of rec- 
tification of world-wide and domestic disparities; in a period in which 
half the urban fabric we shall have to live with is already in place, much 
of it devised on assumptions becoming less tenable; in a period in 
which the margin for technical error or political miscalculation is nar- 
rowing? The conferences in coming months can do much to focus on 
questions like these. 
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For my part, much of the Canadian planning literature, including the 
present paper, seems to overlook essential facts of our position — that 
we live ina market economy for the most part; that important decisions 
as to capital investment in Canada are made in the interests of others 
than Canadians, even if (as in resource extraction or motor transport) 
much of that capital was accumulated in Canada. Further, that to create 
vital elements of social capital (housing, schools, hospitals) we must 
content ourselves with what can be done with those residual pools of 
domestic savings that are domestically controlled; that to a consider- 
able degree these components of social capital are on leash to the entre- 
preneurial components; that for instance housing demand follows jobs 
and credit patterns, but can hardly lead them. And that the political 
imagery and administrative techniques in all these matters are liable to 
be dominated by imported models, however unsuited to our constitu- 
tions and climate. Planning in Canada is replete with failures on these 
grounds. 


What then is to be our strategy? Against the formidable battalions men- 
tioned, the protagonists of our own future may have to adopt what seem 
like guerilla tactics. However, in the modern complicated world, flexible 
operations of this kind often prevail over orthodox academic doctrines. 
In my view they will follow rules such as these: 

(1) scrutinize rigorously the received analytic techniques, to be sure 
whose interests they serve, for they may serve others better than they 
suit us; 

(2) exploit the strengths in our own systems, such as the sovereignty of 
our legislatures and our given limitations on entrenched property 
rights; a 


(3) emphasize and protect those features that embody local identity and 
traditions, not only in patrimony but also in process; 


(4) listen carefully to what the affected individuals say about proposals, 
for good planning will not hurt defenceless people. 
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A NEW AGENDA FOR OUR CITIES: 
HOPE SPRINGS ETERNAL 


COMMENTARY 


Robert Cournoyer 


Lest it be thought that the title of this commentary is sarcastic, the read- 
er should be assured that it not meant to be. On the contrary, it ex- 
presses a sympathetic response to what Wiesman has attempted. He 
has not concocted brave new remedies for the ailments of our cities, but 
he has brought together many of the good ideas that have been ad- 
vanced over the past few years. It is both a measure of our hope and our 
frustration that many of these suggestions still sound very good but, 
nevertheless, remain ideas which have found very little application. 
There is no doubt that if only a few of the plausible policies reviewed 
here had been put to the test, our cities would be in better shape than 
they are. Surveys like this one can help us in picking our way through 
the maze of schemes and proposals. 


Thus Wiesman stimulates reflection by bringing together, in a readable 
and straightforward fashion, a pretty comprehensive array of factors, 
institutions and policies bearing upon what is identified as the main 
issue — the management of urban growth. Of course, this kind of enter- 
prise has its own dangers: so much ground has to be covered in a short 
time that certain questions are missed altogether, or crucial issues are 
raised but not discussed in sufficient depth. Some tantalizing solutions 
are mentioned without adequate exploration of their implications. 


It is fair to say that, explicitly or implicitly, Wiesman is calling for a very 
considerable degree of institutional change. This is so whether he is 
talking about an agreed upon tri-level growth management strategy, a 
new attitude on the part of the Federal Government, non-hierarchical, 
simultaneous national, provincial, regional and local planning, decen- 
tralized and interconnected to the maximum possible extent, or new ini- 
tiatives in education, to mention only a few elements. Yet he seldom dis- 
cusses either the political or the structural implications of the change 
for which he is asking. And, further, we know that some of the relevant 
institutions have proved to be among the slowest to change. 


For instance, the interrelated issues of growth management and region- 
al development present political and structural, or “technical” questions 
which are not even aired. If, indeed, the main issue is where growth 
should occur, and if its solution requires an agreed upon tri-level strate- 
gy, the question must be asked whether such an approach is feasible 
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and realistic in view of what we know of the past few years of intergov- 
ernmental relations in this country? What evidence is there that general 
development agreements will become more successful? Who will bear 
the costs of stemming the flow of internal migration from depressed re- 
gions and investing in structural changes there in order to favour the 
“stay option”? If the strategy calls for accommodating some of the pre- 
dictable growth within the development perimeter of large metropolitan 
areas, and some in the smaller centres, which should come first? Will 
people in the large centres be prepared to accept the temporary depriva- 
tion of urban assistance programs in order that an effective investment 
effort may be directed at the smaller centres? Will they, indeed, be pre- 
pared not to make their city more attractive (or “more livable” as Wies- 
man would say) in order to channel growth elsewhere? As Blumenfeld 
has pointed out, there is a pretty basic contradiction in pursuing at once 
the two goals of urban improvement and growth limitation. 


The massive new public investments likely to be required for the imple- 
mentation of a growth sharing strategy would certainly call for further 
equalization or transfer payments among regions and income groups. 
As political leaders everywhere have discovered, such transfers are be- 
coming more and more unpalatable. When a premier objected loudly 
that an increase in the price of domestic crude oil would cost his prov- 
ince 18,000 jobs, he was clearly showing that what would be yours 
would not be his, and that we still want growth more than we care to 
admit. Or at least he was betting that more people in his province would 
see it that way. He was also letting it be shown that growth management 
is not practised by rational spirits. 


Calling for massive public investment, even implicitly, has been some- 
thing of a favourite sport among all those of us who have advocated bet- 
ter planning. Yet another thing that politicians are discovering these 
days is that the public share of the mixed-economy pie seems to have 
grown to its maximum extent — at least for the foreseeable future. 
Therefore, if only for that reason, the examination of policies which 
would bring more of the costs of urbanization within the realm of private 
economic calculus is perhaps more timely than ever. In addition to this 
tactical consideration, there is another set of reasons for giving a further 
hard look at policies of this kind. They may not only be designed so as 
to act as disincentives to individual actions, the sum of which is creat- 
ing serious collective problems, they may also favour a degree of con- 
sistency among policies in general which we have certainly not been 
able to attain by multiplying government programs. 


The question of internalizing the costs of private automobile use in 
urban areas has been discussed so often that one hesitates even to men- 
tion it again. But ata much different level, could it be that by internaliz- 
ing better the total costs of air travel we might favour the reinforcement 
of regional hierarchies of centres instead of a string of large and widely 
dispersed jet stops? It might be that more effective and more equitable 
internalization of the costs of urban development, congestion, and 
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waste disposal could actually provide more powerful locational deter- 
minants than all thé DREE incentives put together. But do we have mo- 
dels capable of examining the d/stributive effects of such policies? eoF 


The field of housing provides another good example. tn spite of his ob- 
servations about our neglect of the supply side, the toné of Wiesman’s 
discussion leads one to suspect that he would amplify the gamut of 
“subsidies to both low and “moderate” cost’ housing. When two-thirds of 
the’ people of the world spend at least two-thirds of their income on food 
and shelter, it might be*asked why we should keep hiding from the 
* middle-income North American, through various forms of subsidies, the 
real costs of his lodging — so that he may buy another car, colour tele- 
vision, kitchen gadget or trip to Florida? As Wiesman points out, our 
‘past policies have encouraged f resource depletion, the profligate use of 
“energy and the production of mountains of waste, and we must now 
orient ourselves to the conserver society. But then our housing policies 
should be consistent with this objective and not hide systematically 
from individuals the costs of their consumption patterns. . 


Our housing programs now present‘such a mixture of subsidies to cer- 
tain types of supply, and more or less hidden income transfers, that in- 
dividual demand is highly constrained. Could we tet the supply side 
teturn to its own devices and exclusively through income support meas- 
ures help only those who canrit follow the market, that is, if we believe 
_ that ithe private sector can or should primarily be relied upon to do the 
“job? On the other hand, perhaps we should remove the supply of hous- 
‘ing almost completely from the private market, as government has done 
for editcation and health services, ‘and make more or less equivalent 
types of standardized product widely available on a fair basis. We may 
ourselves have created some of the “structural” problems in the housing 
field by tampering with it to the point where its mixed régime satisfies 
fewer and fewer people and is inequitable to many. 


Another Set of issues, that Is merely’ broached in the articulation of a 
‘growth-sharing strategy, is that of the relatidnship between national, 
provincjal and metropolitan planning. In a population that is concen- 
trating in fewer centres, the place and réle of provincial governments is 
often questioned. Some of them have failed in such a signal fashion to 
grasp the urban phenomenon that it is not difficult‘to argue their irrele- 


“ vance: They can be viewed merely as additional hurdles in the access to 


the attention and the financial resources of the national Government. 


However, there is still a significant minority of people inhabiting vast 
resources regions. It so happens that land and natural resources are his- 
toriéally within the constitutional stewardship of the ‘prévinces, but 


“ provinces can and do constitute regional resource management units. In 


that context, théy can serve an important economic and political role as 
a mechanism for equalization of resources on a’regional basis.-They are 
also responsible for municipal institutions which provide a basic frame- 
work for the implementation of urban policies “in the field” so to speak. 
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Whether a national growth management strategy is feasible or not, that 
is supposing we actually need one, will depend essentially on the ability 
of at least some provinces to develop coherent ideas of their own in this 
respect. This might relieve the pressure on the metropolitan areas, 
which are already large and which, as Wiesman points out, are due to 
increase still further according to present trends. It is hard to imagine 
national planning if it cannot be conceived and implemented at a more 
regional scale. Unfortunately, experience in this respect is not encour- 
aging. The history of the Toronto-centred regional plan would not lead 
one to be optimistic about the feasibility of the sub-provincial planning 
process proposed by the Ontario Economic Council. In Québec, the 
Planning and Development Board is even now embarking on a province- 
wide scheme of regional.plans, but ten years of studies, plans, develop- 
ment agreements and departmental re-organizations have not made 
much of a dent on the essentially “political” way in which major loca- 
tional decisions, for example, highways, industrial sites, airports, river 
basin developments, are made. 


In spite of this discouraging backdrop, it must be repeated that manag- 
ing urban growth will not be possible unless provinces formulate more 
rational and coherent policies regarding the place of local and metro- 
politan government, the property tax and other mechanisms for allocat- 
ing revenues and expenditures, and the coordination of their own depart- 
mental actions. This last point is particularly important: no effective 
degree of regional planning will take place without the will to coordinate 
at least those provincial agencies whose activities and expenditures 
determine infrastructures. The recent amendment of the Saskatchewan 
Planning Act, to make a master plan binding on provincial as well as 
local agencies, is a very hopeful sign in that direction. It will bear watch- 
ing. 

Coming to the federal réle, one must agree with Wiesman that the Fed- 
eral Government must develop a better sense of priority between its 
policy development and program delivery réles. One must also applaud 
his rejection of the further proliferation of standardized shared cost pro- 
grams. What one might take issue with is his preoccupation with the 
need for a national urban growth strategy. The political and institutional 
obstacles in the way are formidable. Instead of pursuing that chimera, 
the Federal Government's greatest contribution to our cities could be 
achieved by success on two fronts: getting its own act together and get- 
ting out of other people’s backyards! 


The Federal Government should apply to itself the logic which its offi- 
cials have been serving to voluntary agencies. This is that, once your 
historical réle has been fulfilled, you should know how to bow out grace- 
fully. Wiesman calls for a new attitude on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment but, together with him, this writer finds it difficult to see signs of 
change. One reason for this continuing state of affairs is perhaps sug- 
gested by Wiesman’s observation that, in the housing field, it appears 
that giving away money to the consumer has proved more attractive to 
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policy-makers than has stimulating production. Many federal politicians 
are obviously convinced that the perceived legitimacy of their role, and 
that of the federal system, depends on their ability to hand you back 
your taxes In a direct and personal way. So it is likely that we will conti- 
nue to see far-flung bureaucracies duplicating the program delivery 
capabilities of local and regional Institutions which can do the Job with 
better knowledge of the interrelations among problems In given con- 
texts. 


If, Instead of proceeding in this way, the Federal Government were to 
concentrate its energies on developing a coherent view of its urban pre- 
sence, and to co-ordinate accordingly the many single-purpose pro- 
grams that have significant consequences for the cities, the results 
could be far more rewarding for the country and perhaps for the federal 
institution as well. Right now, one is treated to the spectacle of the Fed- 
eral Government enacting new legislation (such as the Railway Reloca- 
tion Act) to redevelop land occupied by disused facilities and to build 
diversified, attractive working and living environments, while in Mon- 
treal the National Harbours Board is investing millions in refurbishing 
and enlarging a highly mechanized port facility that will consecrate for 
another hundred years the separation of the city from its waterfront. 
This project not only contradicts expressed local intentions but also 
other ideas developed by the Ministry of State for Urban Affairs for thts 
site. Is this the kind of innovative policy Implementation the Federal 
Government Is going to display at the International conference it so 
eagerly planned for? Why could the Federal Government not work along 
the lines of developing interesting plans, well coordinated as to the ac- 
‘tions of Its own agencles, and of submitting them to the local or region- 
al authorities responsible for the management of an urban area? If the 
government Is not interested In answering this question, which in differ- 
ent ways is being asked everywhere, then the sincerity of its cooperative 
and co-ordinative approach has to be questioned. It would also force us 
to go beyond Wiesman’s cautious statement that pinning our hopes to 
Ottawa may be unwise. 


One would certainly not be encouraged by the recent history of federal 
action with respect to research, education and experiment, as Wiesman 
suggests. This is an area where Ottawa can play a vital réle, since only 
two or three provinces have enough resources to support an adequate 
spectrum of research, and it fs unlikely that they would unite in funding 
a national research facility similar, say, to the Urban Institute in the 
United States. In fact, provinces have ignored several opportunities to 
act in this direction. But, if Ottawa has a rdle, it again does not follow 
that it should be performed by Its own bureaucracy. Whatever prlorities 
would emerge from the rather wide-ranging consultations Wiesman 
calls for, it Is certain that carrying out most of the relevant programs 
would best be done by institutions with more antennae In their make-up, 
and more openness in their operations, than a government department 
can ever hope for. If secretiveness were compensated for by evident per- 
formance, better relevance and efficiency, one might be tempted to 
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allow government officials some of the discretion they now exercise in 
evaluating their own policies, and their own performance, and in orches- 
trating the actions of others through the public funds they dispense. 


A very important input to research, education and experiment is infor- 
mation. Federal policy in this area has at best been erratic, at worst 
timid and short-sighted. Any service that has an exchange or linkage 
fucntion is an institution in which the Federal Government should take a 
very particular interest. On the contrary, however, there is no coherent 
view about this in Ottawa. Different departments are allowed to deal 
with various information services and linkage organizations as individ- 
ual client groups, in the best Latin sense. Only the natural sciences 
have fared a bit better than the other fields in the area of information ser- 
vices. 


Information brings to mind the media. The new agenda and the new 
planning are said to depend ultimately on substantial value shifts. Value 
shifts tend to occur when there are perceived discrepancies between 
reality and our social institutions. There will be no political demand for 
adjustment unless the significance of these discrepancies is more 
broadly understood. The media obviously have a very important réle. In 
recent years they have served to awaken many to the environmental 
disaster we have been courting. But they have not yet begun to convey 
the urgency of the need to tackle problems at the level closest to home, 
so as to avoid a growing sense of helplessness. In the field of planning 
and community affairs, there are still very few examples of sustained in- 
telligent and sophisticated reporting of local-regional issues, of their 
interrelation and of the significance of the decisions that could or 
should be made at the local level. In spite of the argument that local 
government is only a re-arranging of the fall-off of decisions made at 
other levels, it will remain a critical institution in our mass society. 
Given the attention it deserves, it should prove a very useful base from 
which to approach the future. In the present, at any rate, this seems to 
be where the interesting action is. 
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